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YAMATO-DAKE NO MIKOTO. 

A Japanese Hero. Born 77, died 130, A.D. 

PAINTED BY IIOKUSAI. 

From a Kakamono in the possession of Prof. Edward S. Morse, Salem, Mass. 



NOTES ON HOKUSAI. 



THE FOUNDER OF THE 



MODERN JAPANESE SCHOOL OF DRAWING. 




IN studying the pictorial art of Japan, one is impressed with 
the diversity in the styles of drawing. In one style, the stiff 
and formal isometric perspective, figures, foliage, and all, 
equally in harmony; in another, an utter violation of all 
perspective; in yet another, figures of so conventional a 
character that they no longer resemble what they were in- 
tended for, like the huckster's cry upon the street, which 
by constant repetition becomes unintelligible. The various 
schools represented by these styles are all old, and it may 
with truth be said that the grotesque perspective in their 
works is shared by many of the old artists of Europe. 
There are drawings of sieges by German designers, for ex- 
ample, in which the figures in the distance are seen easily 
clambering over three-storied buildings. In Europe art has 
kept pace with the changes in other branches of knowledge. 
In Japan, however, through the conservative character of its 
people, these early schools have been projected into the 
present, with hardly a change in methods. 

While there is so much, however, in Japanese art that 
we cannot understand, and are for that reason too apt to hastily misjudge, there is a good 
deal, nevertheless, that excites our admiration, — wonderful effects in landscape that bring us 
into sympathy with the artist, and enable us partially to realize the results he was struggling 
for. Yet even in these cases the accessories are all so strange to us, — the formal clouds of 
gold-leaf, the mountain peaks isolated by invisible mists, — that, judging by our standards, we 
can never fully appreciate and admire. 

But, besides these old styles, there are also others which give us such delicious bits of 
Nature that we know the artist must have studied in her school alone. Among these we meet 
with figure drawings, which instantly, arrest our attention. In their presence we feel instinctively 
that the easy grace and Hfe-like attitudes are surely due to a different method, arid represent a 
different school. This style has for its originator Hokusai,^ who, with his followers and imitators, 
forms the modern school of drawing. One of. the charms of Hokusai's art, for it has many, 
springs from the fact that he went directly to Nature, untrammelled by the formal methods of 
past times. 

To appreciate the wonderful advance made by Hokusai, one must study patiently the history 
of pictorial art in Japan, and to do this it is necessary to collect and study thousands of pictures 
and sketches of Japanese artists in all times. These are embodied in screens and kakamonos, 

1 This name is given by various authors as HofEksai, Hoffskai, Hoxie, Hoksai. 
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temple decorations, and published books. Happily, the way has been made easy by the pains- 
taking and admirable labors of Dr. W. Anderson, of the British Legation in Tokio. Dr. 
Anderson, in his History of yapanese Art} has given us a history of the origin and rise of the 
different schools of painting from the earliest times. From his pamphlet I take the liberty of 
extracting the following relating to Hokusai, as being the most thorough and succinct account 
of the life and works of this remarkable man. 

Hokusai "was born at Honzhiyo, in Yedo, in the year 1760, and was the son of Nakazhima 
Ise, a mirror-maker. The first forty-five or fifty years of his life were spent in comparative 
obscurity. His public career did not commence until about 18 10, when he was induced to take 
a wider range of action by establishing himself in Yedo as an industrial artist and teacher of 

drawing. Pupils quickly flocked to him, and, his original 
sketches being insuf5ficient to provide them with models, 
he was led to multiply them by engravings, and to this' 
end the publication of the Manguiva^ or *' Ten Thousand 
Sketches," was commenced. The novelty and beauty of 
the wood-cuts attracted immediate attention, and the 
draughtsman and teacher became almost at once a ce- 
lebrity in a wide though humble sphere. His fame grew 
as volume after volume of his book appeared, and edi- 
tion after edition sold, and there were not wanting learned 
and clever men to write admiring prefaces to each issue, 
imitators to print rival works, and a multitude of pupils 
of his own class to perpetuate his name and style. There 
was nothing in his pictures to shock the taste of the 
more aesthetically constituted of his admirers, no lack of 
gravity or dignity in his saints and sages, of might and 
fierceness in his warriors, or of artless beauty in his 
renderings of his gentle compatriots ; but his real strength 
lay in the popular sketches in which the every-day life 
of the people was mirrored with a truth that could 
come only from one of whose life these things formed 
a part, — a truth that on-lookers from another world Hke 
Moronobu and Itsutefu ,could never attain,^ — a truth, 
moreover, brightened by flashes of the native humor 
of the artist, and never defaced by coarse, ill-tempered, 
or misconceiving caricature. Their ceremonials and 
amusements, their historical landmarks, their folk-lore, 
and the homely jokes that repetition could not spoil, 
were there in characters that the most unlearned could read; while at every page a well-known 
view, a common bird or insect, a household pet, a favorite flower, or some other of the thou- 
sand objects of daily familiarity, found a graceful record in a few suggestive touches of the 
artist's magic pencil. It is impossible to conceive a work more calculated to influence those for 
whom it was intended, or to give the student of old Japan a more complete view of the senti- 
ments and tastes of the easy-going, peaceful millions of the people." 

Dr. Anderson, in closing his account of Hokusai, says: ''A criticism of the thousands of 
wood-cuts from his sketches would require a volume. Of the original drawings nothing can be 
said, as they were sacrificed in the process of engraving, and few, if any, of his paintings are 
now in existence." 

1 The first part of this work, entitled Pictorial Art ^ was read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, June 17, 1879. 

2 Hokusai belonged to the lower classes of society, while the older painters, such as the two named in the text, were members 
of the aristocracy. 
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By rare good fortune I came into possession of two kakamonos (hanging pictures) by 
Hokusai, as well as some hasty sketches made by him as a lesson for one of his pupils. This 
pupil, now an old gentleman, had for a long time treasured these precious objects, and gave 
them to me, accompanied by some additional information regarding Hokusai, which, so far as 1 
am aware, has never before been published. This information has been the only reason of my 
preparing the present notes. The letter containing it is here given entire, in a translation made 
by one of my Japanese pupils. 

" Hokusai drew his Manguwa, or series of books, in Nagoya, a place celebrated for its 
painters. When he first went there the people went to see him, and asked him in what kind 
of drawing he excelled. And he replied that he who only ex- 
cels in one thing is not a painter, but only a part of a painter. 
So they all came to him, and asked him to draw this object 
and that. He drew according to their requests, and this is said 
to be the beginning of his books. When he was very young 
he learned the art of drawing, but could not draw very well, 
and some one advised him that he had better give it up. This 
advice he did not follow, but went on studying, not from books, 
but from nature. It is said that, when he wanted to draw a 

A 





dragon, he could see it before him [and my Japanese friend adds in parenthesis, " I think some 
kind of hallucination"]. When he was about to die, he sent a very pleasant letter to Mr. 
Takagi, one of my father's friends, which runs as follows : — 

"'King Ema [a sort of Japanese PlutoJ has grown very old, and is about to retire from 
office. He has accordingly had built for him a nice little house in the country, and wants me 
to paint a kakamono. I must start within a few days, and when I go shall take my drawings 
with me, and take lodgings at the corner of Jigoku dori Nichome [Hell Street], and shall be 
very glad to have you visit me when you have occasion to go there. HOKUSAI.' 

''He changed his name very often. He was first called Jaito, then Hokusai, then litsu, and 
finally Manji. At the time he published his Manguwa he was called Hokusai, and this name 
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Hoku- 



Stupid 



became predominant. Unfortunately, his drawings were not appreciated. It was even supposed 
to be a sign of poor taste to have his kakamonos hanging in our rooms. He used the worst 
kind of brushes and colors, — the brushes made for writing and not for drawing, as they were 
cheaper.'* 

The following additional facts, not incorporated in this letter, I obtained from the same gen- 
tleman, who was among the last of Hokusai's pupils. 

The kakamono which is represented in the full page wood-cut was 
Jfc^ Former drawn by Hokusai when he was eighty-six years old, and at that time 

l\ he wore no glasses. The sketches he drew when he was eighty-four 

years old. He was extremely pleasant and agreeable in manners; drew 
with great rapidity; was very poor, and received but little pay for his 
work. Hokusai had an ungrateful grandson, and often changed his resi- 
dence to avoid him, at the same time keeping his address a secret. I 
believe it is not known where he is buried. 

Considering the many names assumed by Hokusai, it would be well 
^ ^ Pen for collectors of Japanese kakamonos, etc. to be familiar with them, so 

\ 1 that his pictures may be identified, should any others be in existence. 

A conspicuous mark on the kakamonos in my possession is like the 
Fylfot, an ancient symbol common in India, Thibet, and amongst the 
Buddhists of Asia generally. The legend here given is a correct copy 
from the inscription on the kakamono. The Chinese character resem- 
bling the Fylfot means ''stupid." Expressions of a similar nature often 
occur among the artists, writers, etc. of Japan, implying modesty or 
depreciation of one's talents. 

A daughter of Hokusai inherited in some degree the genius of her father, as shown by 
some drawings of flowers and women now in my possession. 

It will be observed that the sketches do not bear the artist's name or sign. They were all 
drawn on one sheet, but for convenience are separately engraved on blocks for presentation 
here. The legend was written by Hokusai, and freely translated runs thus: — "The figures of 
persons must have the head over either of two feet perpendicularly, for they will appear tum- 
bling down otherwise. You can compare with other pictures in application of this rule. Con- 
sider it." The perpendicular line in the legend, and repeated in the drawings of the figures, 
shows the application of the rule. 

The kakamono is exceedingly rich and beautiful in color. It is a veritable "harmony in 
red, green, and gray." The extreme length of the figure, measuring from the extremity of the 
bow to the lower edge of the right foot, is seventeen and a half inches. 

Edward S. Morse. 





From Hokusai's " Manguwa. 



